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Reprinted from THe WANDERER. 


HEN this war ends the old America will be no 

more. We shall be face to face with a new America. 
Colossal problems will confront our nation, much more 
colossal than the problems which arose out of the first 
World War with its terrible aftermath of the depres- 
sion. Just what these problems will be in their precise 
nature is hazardous to predict. For the eyes of men 
the future is always veiled in mystery. 

But men have history and reason to guide them. 
History always repeats itself, not under the same 
forms but basically with regard to the fundamentals 
of all problems; for, human nature, despite changing 
circumstances, remains basically the same. 

To men God gave a reason to learn the lessons of 
history and to draw from them conclusions that will 
prevent the mistakes of the past. The cynic will reply, 
of course, that men learn nothing from history, except 
this one thing, namely, that they never learn anything 
from history. Such cynicism is not justified. 
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YouTH Must PREPARE FOR JOB 


If there will be problems, and all thinking men are 
sure that there will be, the most reasonable course wil! 
be to prepare for them. The only sensible way to do a 
job well is to prepare for it. This throws a special 
challenge at youth. For it is youth who will have to 
face the New America; it is youth standing at the 
crossroads of one of the most important periods of 
history who will have to decide which road to take. 
Shall it be the road to the left with varied isms of 
shallow thinkers, fanatical prophets, glamorous dema- 
gogues, or shall it be the road to the right, obstructed 
no doubt with obstacles of a varied kind, but never- 
theless leading to order, peace and prosperity? For 
American youth, the answer is clear. 

The New America will require a cool-headed, think- 
ing youth. Why? Because propagandists are every- 
where at work befuddling issues; they have set them- 
selves the task of having people feel rather than rea- 
son; they play on the emotions and passions of the 
masses. 

The United States are a fertile soil for propagan- 
dists. At the cost of hundreds of millions of dollars 
they are working this soil in order to harvest fruits a 
hundredfold. When all is over they will, perhaps, sneer 
once more, as they did after the last World War, and 
say: “Next to the Chinese, Americans are the most 
gullible people in the world.” 

Youth must not allow itself to be deceived by this 
emotional propaganda. Youth must look fear square 
in the eye and with cool disdain put it in its proper 
place; youth must sift the truth from falsehood; youth 
must learn how to reject fiction and dig for the facts, 
even though the digging is hard. 

The New America will need all intelligent youth. 
Demagogues will rise as they did in other days and 
peddle their shoddy but glittering wares among the 
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people. After the war’s end Europe will be harassed 
by a hungry, workless people, with hate in their hearts 
and terror in their hands. Demagogues will arouse 
them to revolution. Ideas travel fast and far; they will 
also travel across the ocean. Like parachutists they 
will drop from the skies to invade our land. Fifth 
columnists are already here to receive them. 


ENEMIES IN OUR MIDST 


There has been a great deal of futile discussion as 
to which is America’s enemy No. 1, Nazism or Com- 
munism. It were better to recognize clearly that both 
are already in our midst. National Socialism has 
invaded our educational system; it is extending its 
reaches in the social service field; it is laying hold 
of the nation’s business enterprises; governmental 
control and regimentation are winding their octupus 
tentacles tighter and tighter around every phase of 
our national life. American democracy is developing 
into totalitarian democracy. 

The Roman Pontiffs have warned against this 
growing power of the State, and none more forcibly 
than our present Holy Father in his first Encyclical 
on the Powers and function of the State. National 
Socialism is a menace; but so also is Communism. 
Communism has bored its way into the schools of the 
land, not only into colleges and universities, but even 
into high schools; it is employing every means to 
make certain labor organizations the vehicle on which 
to ride into power; it has wormed its way into govern- 
mental departments; it has won a large following 
among the so-called liberals in the nation; it is ap- 
plauded by fellow-travelers who are counted by the 
tens of thousands. 

Against the menace of Nazism and Communism 
American youth must take a bold stand. But it must 
be an intelligent stand. Both Nazism and Communism 
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are species of the same thing—an overgrown, abso- 
lutistic, regimenting, totalitarian State. Youth must 
not allow itself to be captured by the fascinating 
promises of either the one or the other group lest it 
experience disillusionment as many of modern youth 
have: In a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Stewart Alsop, a young college graduate from Dart- 
mouth who had placed his hope in what he called 
Marxian Liberalism, recounted his disappointment and 
disillusionment in the Soviet experiment. He pleaded 
for “A Faith to Fight For’; this was the title of his 
message. 

American youth will not suffer disillusionment if 
with intelligent eyes it will face the problems that 
confront it. It must think for itself; it must not wait 
until some governmental agency, bureau, and depart- 
ment does the thinking for it. Planned governmental 
thinking is in the end nothing else than totalitarian 
thinking—the thinking of servile men in a servile 
state. 


PLAN WITH INTELLIGENT REALISM 


American youth, stop talking about the evils of the 
day; talk rather to see how to overcome them; talk 
together in discussion groups. Plan the New America 
with intelligent realism, facing all the facts and ignor- 
ing none; plan it with a realism as intelligent as 
though you were planning the erection of the Empire 
State building or the Hudson tunnel. Problems there 
will be; there always are. Obstacles there will be; 
has ever any undertaking been without them? 

Catholic American youth, in your work of planning 
you have a tremendous advantage over others. You 
have the guidance and experience of a Church that has 
been confronted by tyrannies and dictatorships in 
everv age, and still lives; a Church that has kept 
burning the flame of civilization because it nourishes 
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it with the fuel of Light Eternal; a Church that holds 
in her rich treasures of faith and morals—principles 
with which a new order can be built safely and securely 
in the New America. 

American youth has a great mission to perform. 
While it must go at its task with intelligent purpose, 
it must face its problem with strength of character. 
Character is hammered out on the forge of hardship 
and sacrifice. The New America will not be built by 
soft, sensual worldlings who are shaken like a reed 
by every breath of wind, who wear soft clothing, and 
who live in king’s palaces. Pioneer America was built 
on the howling edge of a wilderness; savage coasts, 
savage nature, savage men awaited America’s pio- 
neers. They feared not the dangers that looked out at 
them from the jungled wilderness of the frontier ; they 
were men strong and staunch of heart. By men of 
such character must the New America be built. 

Right now America’s tremendous resources are 
being commandeered for the purpose of building up an 
adequate defense. But guns, and airplanes, and war- 
ships, are useless instruments of defense if there are 
not brave and strong hearts to man them. In a nation’s 
defense nothing is more important than moral defense 
built on the bulwarks of devotion, sacrifice and duty. 
Democracy is today in jeopardy because the sense of 
duty has been weakened. There has been too much talk 
of rights. 

“Democracy to us means first of all the basic rights 
guaranteed in our Federal Constitution,” said James 
B. Carey, general secretary of the CIO, in a broadcast 
a few weeks ago, “the right to speak freely, the right to 
think freely, to assemble freely, to take action that we 
as citizens find necessary. These are the rights the 
workers and the common people of early America 
struggled and died to achieve.” Is the voice of duty 
heard in this definition? Is it heard in any of the 
definitions of democracy broadcast to the nation? 
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DUTIES RATHER THAN RIGHTS 


American youth will not build well and secure the 
New America if it does not build on foundations of 
duty. Duty is not a pleasant word. It is a stern and 
harsh word. That is why it is not liked. Duty involves 
self-discipline and self-command, restraint and re- 
pression, mastery over passions, over creatures, and 
particularly over self. But duty is necessary if the 
freedoms of democracy are to stand. 

If it has been difficult to make democracy work it 
has been largely owing to this that emphasis has been 
on rights rather than on duty. Rights are claims, and 
when persons become clamorous in making continuous 
claims they get to be inconsiderate, hard, and selfish. 
Duties, however, pay recognition to claims, and hence 
lend an ear to the dictates of social justice and social 
charity alike. 

The New America will be safe when duties are again 
given a place of honor. For, duties will usher in again 
respect for old-fashioned virtues, such as honor, truth- 
fulness, and fidelity to the pledged word. Among the 
losses to present-day civilization has been the great 
loss of regard for the pledged word. It is broken for 
husband and wife in the divorce courts. It is broken 
by politicians who use promises to attain to positions 
of power, but once in power no longer have regard for 
the promises made; they brush their pledged word 
lightly aside with the remark that it was but “a bit 
of campaign oratory” or plead changed circumstances 
for not keeping faith with the people. It is broken 
by the leaders of nations in their relations one toward 
another. Why should it not be broken if there are no 
distinctions between right and wrong, if man is 
nothing more than a chance product of atoms that are 
going to end as they began, in a cloud of hydrogen 
ges? How can men make a reality of right living if 
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they are taught there is no reality to principles of 
moral conduct? 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


All this is a challenge to American youth. Youth 
must take its stand firmly on the eternal grounds of 
right and wrong, battle for every inch of it, and make 
war on professors in schools, demagogues on plat- 
forms, and liberals in their press who teach the doc- 
trine that morality is out-of date, that standards of 
right and wrong are nothing but conventions subject 
to the changes of the times, that ethics like fashions 
must conform to the “advanced ideas” of the day. 

For the building of the New America, youth must 
draw with a firm hand those imperative distinctions 
between right and wrong which, when disregarded, 
have always caused the downfall of nations, and which, 
when vigorously upheld, led to peace, order and pros- 
perity. For the achievement of this great task an 
earnest, serious, God-fearing youth is needed. Has 
America such youth? We believe it has. In such 
youth rests the hope of the New America. 

The New America must reaffirm its loyalty to God. 
Neither knowledge nor morality will avail if religion 
is not restored to the minds and hearts of the people 
of our nation. The minds and hearts of the people 
are the nation’s greatest resource, provided only 
that they are filled with a dynamic spirituality. Not 
institutions require reform, but the inner mind and 
inner heart of men. Merely to conform to outward 
forms of religion is not sufficient; merely to be a 
spectator of things religious and not to have an inti- 
mate share in them is not sufficient. We must be a 
part, a living part of the spirit of Christendom. 

A few months ago I attended a meeting of Catholic 
youth. In a panel discussion a young farmer lad out 
in the prairies of North Dakota, but evidently a deep 
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thinker, the philosopher type, speaking on what youth 
could do to make a better world made the startling 
comment: “We young people must carry Christ along 
wherever we go, and by that I mean everywhere, 
whether it be in our homes, or out on the fields, or 
even on the dance floor.” 


Christ in the homes of the land, on our fields and 
work-places, even on the dance floor—what a change 
would come over a world that has become de-Chris- 
tianized, that, if still good, is good only because of the 
inherent goodness of man supported by what is still 
left of the heritage of Christianity. The evening before 
He died our Lord warned His beloved followers and 
disciples not to become a part of the world, even though 
they lived in the world. 


The world is materialistic —it believes only in 
matter, and in the profit and enjoyment that comes 
out of matter; the world is sensualistic—it caters to 
the senses, feeds and pampers them, as though the 
body and not the soul is to live forever; the world is 
secularistic—it is anti-Christ and anti-God, and there- 
fore rejects religion, because religion interferes with 
its selfish aims, interests, and ambitions. 


No NEW AMERICA WITHOUT RELIGION 


The New America cannot be remade without reli- 
gion. The America of our founding fathers was not 
so made. Memorable are the words of George Wash- 
ington: “Both reason and experience forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail to the exclu- 
sion of the religious principle.” True then, these words 
are true now. If our democracy is to survive, it must 
be given a spiritual basis. Legislation is not enough; 
laws and technological advances cannot supplant moral 
standards. Religion is the secure foundation of democ- 
racy because it teaches the inner worth and dignity 
of man, on which rest his rights and freedoms, because 
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it proclaims the sovereignty of a law that emanates 
from the eternal law of the Divine Lawgiver, to which 
all, ruler and ruled alike, are subject, because it gives 
to the institutions of democracy not only ideals and 
motives but also the highest possible sanction for good 
government. 


Because the basic truths of Christianity are no 
longer given the place they once held in the affairs of 
men, the world is in a bad way. It is carried onward 
to its destruction by what Pius XII called “the cur- 
rent of black paganism.” Society is organized on a 
secular basis. Education is undenominational and 
takes pride that it is so; social service is becoming 
more and more unreligious, boasting of its non-sectar- 
ian character; literature and art are no longer guided 
by the Ten Commandments; economic life is divorced 
from guiding principles of religion; home life for 
millions is no longer grounded on the sacramental 
graces of Christ. 


How, indeed, can we expect that things will be well 
with a world that seeks to work out happiness for 
its people to the exclusion of the religious principle? 
Without God there is no real happiness. God is the 
ultimate, the absolute happiness. Only as we live, and 
move, and in Him have our being, shall we enjoy true 
happiness. 


YoutH Must CARRY THE TORCH 


To youth has been given the noble mission, yes, 
the apostolate, of carrying high the torch of morality 
and religion to light the way for mankind that is lost 
today in the black wilderness of desolation and despair. 
The New America will be what youth will make of 
it. We believe in youth; we have confidence in youth— 
a youth that takes an intelligent interest in the prob- 
lems of the times; a youth that makes no compromises 
with the teachings of materialism'and sensualism of 
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our day; a youth that takes Christ along as companion 
wherever it walks, in private or public life. 

Catholic young men and women, you are heirs to a 
precious heritage. A new atheism has reared its 
head. Lying, dissimulation, and treachery are its prin- 
cipal arts; tyranny is its weapon of conquest. Take 
your stand bravely against this new atheism. Show 
men that you believe not only in words, but also in 
deeds—strong, apostolic deeds for the building of the 
New America. 


Youth in Union with 
Jesus Christ 


Most REv. AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI, D.D. 


Following is the text of a message from His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate sent to Diocesan Youth Directors in conference at 
Detroit the week of August 24, 1941. 


O MATTER how varied be the groups to which 

Catholic youth belong, whether Catholic College 
groups, Newman Clubs, C. Y. O. units, rural associa- 
tions, sodalities, Squires Scouts, or other approved 
groups, all should manifest, as the firm and ever-present 
common basis of their varied programs, one essential! 
bond of union; namely, the APOSTOLATE. Let this 
be the source of inspiration for organized Catholic 
youth. 

These groups should not be principally athletic nor 
devoted chiefly to any other merely natural activity. 
Indeed, they should not give even the impression of 
being primarily such. The spiritual purpose of these 
organizations should at all times, in one way or an- 
other, be manifested openly through some kind of co- 
operation in the Catholic Apostolate. 

These youths, therefore, organized under your di- 
rection, will be not simply and solely the recipients of 
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the treasures of the Church and of the Kingdom of 
God received through Baptism, Confirmation and the 
Holy Eucharist, but it should be evident that they sin- 
serely prize and efficiently spread the incomparable 
riches of the Faith. 

To some it may seem an exaggeration to say that 
the laity through Catholic Action participate in the 
Apostolate of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. It is in- 
deed advisable that you remove any shadow of mis- 
understanding about this wherever it arises. 


When we say that the Apostolate of the laity is a 
participation in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy, we 
do not mean to imply that some of the power of Orders 
or jurisdiction is communicated to the laity. The 
munus docendi, regendi, et sanctificandi is entrusted 
to the priesthood and it remains ever proper to the 
priesthood. 

The laity, however, men and women, young and 
old, laboring at the side and under the direction of the 
priest, can most truly be instruments of priestly work 
—understanding, living, “human instruments,” name- 
ly, men who dedicate their minds, their hearts, and 
their energies to that purpose. Since in the order of 
efficient causality, an instrument is subordinate to the 
principal cause, it is in the nature of things that the 
instrument be coordinated with the principal cause, 
and yet subordinate to it. 


CONFORMING OURSELVES TO CHRIST 


This simile of an instrument is not a fully ade- 
quate comparison, however, if we do not insist upon 
that primary and basic quality without which the 
Apostolate is impossible. It is not enough to have 
merely human instruments; good as they are in them- 
selves, intelligence and good will, if they are to be of 
service in any type of the Catholic Apostolate, must 
have a supernatural quality. 
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Divine grace, indeed, is necessary above all in the 
Apostolate precisely because it is a work of sanctifi- 
cation of neighbor and self and implies the necessity 
of employing the means proper to this twofold sancti- 
fication. Divine grace, however, will not be given to 
an apostle unless he lives in union with Jesus Christ. 


Upon our ability to conform ourselves to Christ de- 
pends our ability to go forth and bring others, and 
all society, to Him. Say this to our young people. Re- 
peat it again and again, so that they may understand 
ever more fully the necessity of learning the truths 
of their religion, of knowing and loving the Church 
and its visible Head, the Vicar of Christ, of taking part 
in the life of their parish and their diocese, of culti- 
vating virtue, of safeguarding purity, of giving mutual 
good example. How greatly can these young people, 
inspired and inflamed by God’s grace, working as in- 
struments of the Apostolate of the Hierarchy, endowed 
with the riches and gifts of the Holy Spirit, assist us 
by their collaboration! 

Upon this basis, there has been given to you, Dioce- 
san Youth Directors, the mandate of your own Bishops 
to organize and direct the various groups of Catholic 
youth and their labors. Many times recent Sovereign 
pontiffs have taught that proper ordering and co- 
ordination of these groups is the key to such organi- 
zation direction. 


ORDER AND COORDINATION 


Good order is a fundamental requirement. The first 
and necessary mark of this order is the approbation 
of the Ordinary of the diocese. It is his prerogative 
to say whether or not this or that group is capable of 
the Apostolate. The Apostolate comes from Jesus 
Christ, “I have chosen you” (John xv, 16). And just 
as the Apostles chose their lay assistants, so do their 
successors, the Bishops. Neither the breadth nor the 
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attractiveness of a program alone suffices for calling 
it an apostolate unless those who conduct it are recog- 
nized and approved by ecclesiastical authority. 

Furthermore, for the sake of good order, the vari- 
ous parochial groups should work together harmoni- 
ously, remembering that they labor under the same 
Head and for the same cause. They should avoid 
harmful rivalries and—what is certainly much worse 
—enmity and contention among themselves. Let them 
shun jealousies and the mania for publicity; good 
results are always more copious when the individual 
does not seek personal aclaim but submerges himself 
in the life of the Church. 

Next, the groups should be coordinated. It is clear 
that the primary center of direction and organiza- 
tion is the parish. It is here, first of all, that the 
youth forces of the parish should receive counsel and 
coordination; it is here that each group ought to ex- 
pend its greatest activity under the direction of the 
pastor and the Bishop. 

When we say that these youth groups ought to live 
in the atmosphere of the parish, this does not mean 
that they should be parochial in the sense of being 
isolated, restricted, or disunited. They ought to be 
part of a larger sphere and should, therefore, co- 
ordinate themselves with the larger centers. From the 
very fact that they are to participate in the Apostolate 
of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, it follows that they 
should adapt themselves to the structure of this hier- 
archy and be one not only in the unity of the parish, 
but also one in the unity of the deanery and the dio- 
cese. 

It appears to be, indeed, not only important but 
necessary that parochial groups be closely connected 
with the diocesan center, under the vigilant eyes and 
immediate control of the Bishop, from whom the 
directive force must spread throughout the entire dio- 
cese. Unity of command, unity of action, harmony of 
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purpose, and union of minds—all these advantages 
are motives that strongly recommend this coordina- 
tion, to say nothing of the advantages and benefits that 
derive from the greater facility with which a central 
office can usually promote the publication of books, 
pamphlets and other aids. 


UNITY IN MULTIPLICITY 


The more numerous the youth groups are, the greater 
the need of coordination—unity in multiplicity. We 
say coordination, however, not unification or exagger- 
ated centralization, for each unit ought to be per- 
mitted to pursue its proper lines in accordance with its 
own nature and constitution. 

Coordination by deaneries or districts, while not nec- 
essary, May prove wise and useful. The deanery has 
its place in the organizational structure of the dio- 
cese. Pastors and priests of each deanery are accus- 
tomed to meet among thmselves for mutual counsel, 
exchange of ideas and assistance, since ordinarily they 
are faced with the same common problems. Deanery 
lines afford a convenient medium in organizing meet- 
ings and demonstrations within their areas. All this 
can be applied to advantage in the case of youth groups 
since their Apostolate is in subordination to the Apos- 
tolate of the priesthood. 


In a letter dated April 23, 1940, for communication 
to the Most Reverend Ordinaries of the United States, 
His Eminence, Cardinal Pizzardo, President of the 
Central Office of Catholic Action, expressed the desire 
that the numerous groups of Catholic youth in this 
country be united in a “National Catholic Youth Coun- 
cil, in order better to promote Christian ideals and 
better to safeguard the young from the many pitfalls 
they encounter.” 

Without dou. ;, the vastness of the country renders 
the formation of a compact national organization diffi- 
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cult, but it is evident that at least some small degree 
of national coordination is possible and even necessary. 
Vis unita fortior. The conference which you are pres- 
ently holding confirms this necessity. 

In order to provide for this long-recognized need. 
the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C., in Feb- 
ruary of 1937, instituted the “Catholic Youth Bureau.” 
The experience of the four years that have elapsed 
since its foundation, witnessing its constant and ever 
more-flourishing growth, has demonstrated how use- 
ful and providential has been this agency of coordina- 
tion. The importance of such a center was empha- 
sized last year when the Bishops enlarged the Bureau 
and elevated it to be one of the Departments of the 
N. C. W. C., giving it, as a specific objective, the pro- 
motion and development of the National Catholic 
Youth Council as the federating agency for approved 
Catholic youth groups. 

There is also before us the encouraging example 
of other nations and above all the pronouncements and 
directive norms that have emanated from the Supreme 
Authority of the Church, the Sovereign Pontiffs. In 
guarding certain positions and effectively defending 
them, and in keeping alive the enthusiasm of the young 
for the cause of Religion, a general organization 
spreading over the entire nation is of utmost value. 
And it is rendered authoritative and receives its sanc- 
tion from the fact that Bishops have been put at its 
head. Do not hesitate, therefore, to appeal to the 
Youth Department of the N. C. W. C. for direction, 
for counsel, for aid and you will enjoy the ground 
advantages that derive from it. 


ACTIVE SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


The mission entrusted to you, dear Diocesan Youth 
Directors, is great and delicate: making youth active 
Soldiers of Christ. I am sure that many of them 
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will be true champions—in the combat for the restora- 
tion of Christ in the family, in the school, and in the 
world of business, industrial and professional life; 
in the combat against everything that is anti-Chris- 
tian; and in defense of the rights of God, of the 
Church, and of souls. 

Those who are intent on destroying religion and 
civilization expent untold energies in their efforts to 
ensnare the young and to corrupt their morals and 
their Faith. This they do because their work is that 
of destruction. By contrast, your work, the rearing of 
a supernatural and spiritual edifice, is by its nature 
that of construction. 

One must never forget or even partially neglect the 
fact that the characteristic note of all your groups, 
whether they be organized for students or for work- 
ers, regardless of their specific activities, is that they 
are CATHOLIC, and that they are banded together to 
perform, with the grace of God, some good work and 
to give at all times good example—the duty of every 
Christian soldier. This good example must be mutual. 
The young are ready. They have trust in you, and 
they will follow you with filial devotion. As you 
deal with them, direct them, teach them, converse 
with them, let your conduct be ever characterized by 
dignified friendliness and an ever-present model of good 
example. 

I am happy to inform you that, as a sign of his high 
regard for the work you are doing, and in order to 
encourage you in your labors, Our Holy Father has 
deigned to impart to you his special Apostolic Blessing 
as a token of Divine graces. 


* * * 


The oftener I go to Europe, the longer I remain there, and the more 
I study the political condition of its people, the more I return home 
filled with greater consideration for our country and the more profoundly 
grateful that I am an American citizen. Cardinal Gibbons. 
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Modern Trends in Charity 


GLADSTONE WILSON, S.T.D. 
Reprinted from Catuo.ic OPINION, September, 1941. 


UMAN needs are as old as the world itself. The 
social nature of man makes it impossible for each 
individual to supply all his own needs without the help 
of his fellow-man. Hence it is that charity is not some- 
thing entirely new, and modern philanthropy has 
grown out of the charity of the past. However, chang- 
ing conditions make changes imperative in the forms 
which charity must assume. 

Those who juggle with the word “charity” find it 
easy to assert that there is no progress in charity 
since the earliest days. They would point to manifesta- 
tions of the purest and unselfish sentiment on the part 
of the early Christians and even of the pre-Christian 
pagans; and then call to attention modern charities 
with their material aim and all their defects of nar- 
rowness and inadequacy and ask us to note how charity 
has degenerated. 

With a calculus of benevolent impulses however we 
have nothing to do at present. Presumably, thirst is 
the same today as in the time of Gideon when his sol- 
diers drank from their hands or bowed themselves to 
the stream; but the modern city must have water- 
works for instance, and pipe-lines. So though charity- 
in-the-sense-of-love be the same yesterday, today and 
forever, yet the social machine for making benevo- 
lence beneficient, must change with the changing 
times. 

Only the most obstinate and wilful could deny that 
in many directions great progress has been made. 
One can point to great institutional developments along 
many lines, although there still remain some institu- 
tions that illustrate the worst evils of mere philan- 
thropy devoid of higher motivation. Good systems, 
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too, continue to break down because weakly adminis- 
tered and bad systems defy reform by working well 
in the hands of the exceptionally capable. From this 
point of view it is almost discouraging to find that 
the uneducated charitable impulse may still be of as 
much value as when Lecky wrote the following obser- 
vation: 

It will continue to be found that the lady working in her parish, by 
the simple force of common sense and by scrupulous and minute atten- 
tion to the conditions and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unconsciously illustrating with perfect accuracy the enlightened charity 
of Malthus. Lecky: European Morals, Vol. I], pages 92/3. 
Nevertleless to many sociologists the chief result of 
scientific charity has been to disclose ever greater 
needs, creating demands for more institutions at con- 
stantly increasing expense and with an ever increas- 
ing care. It is necessary, they say, to gather up from 
the mass of details concerning specific charitable ef- 
forts, from the mistakes, plans and theories, those 
larger guiding tendencies which interpenetrate them 
all, and which lead onward into a broadening field of 
social betterment. 


It may seem at first a grim reason for hopefulness 
to say that an element of progress lies in the very rate 
of the burden that charity imposes upon modern com- 
munities. It is not enough for modern medicine to 
sound the alarm of race-degeneration through scrupu- 
lous and neurotic heredity; but rather is the main bur- 
den to devise curative and preventative methods; so 
also, it is necessary for us in the field of social welfare 
to become more and more conscious of the weight of 
the incapable and the helpless and thus deepen the 
altruistic instincts and the growing sense of the soli- 
darity of society. The ages past might have accepted 
misery, incapacity, and industrial slavery as inevi- 
table in the constitution of the world but at last we are 
beginning to see that chronic poverty like preventable 
disease can and must be done away with. 
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Our interest in individual poor persons and in char- 
itable institutions not only develops a sense of the 
enormous social burden which must be carried, but 
leads us out into a wider field of interest in social 
conditions. The need of getting past the charitable 
organizations to the individual poor person and of 
treating him as his special needs require, is often em- 
phasized, but there is a reverse process of equal impor- 
tance to the right development of philanthropy; it 
is that charitable workers engaged in helping the poor 
come to see the necessity of improving all the condi- 
tions—political, industrial, social, affecting the life 
of the poor. 

One who is a good neighbor by force of kindly in- 
stincts and common sense may succeed in the simple 
conditions of country life but in the complex and 
unneighborly modern city he can hardly become inter- 
ested in the cure of poverty in a given case without 
being driven farther back to a lively interest in the 
reform of social conditions and even to those funda- 
mental economic, social, and moral questions which 
underlie all and which at the beginning would have 
appeared to have no relation to the work of relieving 
the poor. 

Of course, this is not to say that the causes of pov- 
erty are all external. While lack of economic oppor- 
tunity, redundant and defective social legislation and 
the like, singly or collectively produce a considerable 
amount of destitution, no one of these causes nor all 
of them together can be taken as an adequate explana- 
tion of poverty. The causes of poverty are as com- 
plex as the causes of civilization and the growth of 
wealth itself. 

Let me try to ilustrate the complexity of the con- 
ditions of poverty, more completely: suppose a second 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island under exactly the 

same material conditions as the friend of our child- 
hood ; suppese he spent his time in distilling some kind 
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of liquor and subsequently getting drunk; suppose he 
allowed his mind to wander in dreamy and enervating 
reverie upon debasing subjects; suppose that in conse- 
quence of these habits, he neglected his work, did not 
plant his crops at the right time, and failed to catch 
fish when they were plentiful. Manifestly, he would 
be poor and miserable, might become diseased from 
not having sufficient food, and finally die in abject 
want. 

Poverty in such a supposition could not be traced 
to the fact that an employer had cheated the laborer 
of wages honestly earned, or to the fact that a landlord 
had robbed him by exacting rent, nor could it be at- 
tributed to an excessive increase of population. More- 
over, if Robinson Crusoe No. 2 simply lacked judgment 
or skill, he might have become poor and destitute al- 
though thoroughly pious and moral. If he had built a 
canoe that could not float, or a cave that crumbled in 
and injured him, or constructed a summer house that 
he did not need, or had not the ingenuity to devise 
tools for his various purposes he might have failed to 
secure the necessaries of life and have died in miser- 
able destitution. 

Now, if all these various causes are conceivably 
operative in the case of an isolated person, it is mani- 
fest that in actual industrial society as now organized, 
where the individual suffers not only from his own 
mistakes and defects, but also from the mistakes and 
defects of a large number of people, the causes of 
destitution must be indefinitely numerous and com- 
plicated: and the man who says that he has found one 
all-embracing cause, discredits himself as promptly as 
the physician who should announce that he found a 
single universal and all-sufficient explanation of bod- 
ily disease. 

To continue the analogy from medicine we may re- 
flect on the physician’s standing by the sick-bed and 
trying to learn the cause of the disease merely from 
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an examination of the patient. He may learn the 
immediate or exciting causes of the ailment, but back 
of these are the remoter causes which can only be 
learned by other methods of investigation. The com- 
petent physician will look for these in the hereditary 
constitution of the patient or in bad conditions of sani- 
tation, lack of personal hygiene, in the exposure to 
contagion or in unhealthy climate or occupation. 

We may conclude, then, that there are subjective 
and objective causes of poverty. Among the subjective 
ones we may mention lack of judgment, shiftlessness, 
disregard of family ties, specific disease, indolence. 
Among the external causes inadequate natural re- 
sources, defective sanitation, evil associations and sur- 
roundings, defective legislation and defective judicial 
and punitive machinery, misdirected or inadequate 
education, bad industrial conditions, unwise philan- 
thropy. 

The great need of the moment then is the broad- 
ening of the charity field to include the prevention 
and the remedy in so far as humanly possible, of 
the subjective and objective causes of poverty. The 
lack of money has usually been assumed to be the 
chief reason why any particular charity did not show 
the desired results. But now even the way in which 
money on hand is actually used should become a matter 
of heart-searching. 

Social Workers should be unwilling to beg in order 
to give on the basis of a merely emotional appeal. 
We need a deeper and more far-reaching motivation— 
the motivation of the innate dignity of the individual 
and his capacity for personal development within the 
fabric of an ordered and orderly society. It is being 
increasingly realized that it is a part of this social- 
izing process that the burden of giving should be dis- 
tributed over the whole community since the ill-organ- 
ized life of the community is the cause of much of 
the misery with which we deal. 
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The reconstruction of society on the basis of justice 
and charity is the pressing need of the hour for the 
removal of the external causes of poverty. The quick- 
ening of the moral fibre of the individual on the other 
hand is the primary subjective task. For these pur- 
poses no social movement can be alien to the social 
worker who should realize that ultimately justice and 
morality shall direct charity and that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

It was once the accepted doctrine that prosperity 
and happiness were the natural results and rewards 
of goodness and virtue, but the social worker in daily 
contact with the poor sees that their poverty is also 
linked with other causes which can be reached only 
by industrial changes which it is beyond the power of 
a single generation to make. 


The Example of Saint 
Thomas More 


RICHARD O’SULLIVAN 
Reprinted from the Sworp OF THE SPIRIT. 


T WAS natural to Saint Thomas More as a Christian 
and a lawyer to have a high sense of the dignity 
of man as a free and reasonable being. “O God, who 
in creating human nature, didst marvelously ennoble 
it, and hast still more marvelously renewed it.” The 
sublime Offertory prayer which opens with these words 
goes back, we are told, to very early times. 

In his day, Aquinas (of whom Thomas More was a 
deep student) had written of the native tie of friend- 
ship that unites Everyman to Everyman, and Eras- 
mus, who was indeed to Thomas More.a familiar and 
a friend, wrote: 

Nature, or rather God, hath shaped this creature 
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(that is, Man) not to war but to friendship, not to 
destruction but to health, not to wrong but to kind- 
ness and benevolence. 

Unlike Luther and Hobbes and so many of the mod- 
erns, Thomas More refused to defame and slander his 
nature and his honor by subscribing to the new teach- 
ing that the nature of man was intrinsically evil. 

Thus in Utopia, though its King was convinced that 
there was one religion alone which was true, and 
though he foresaw that “truth of its own power would 
at last issue out and come to light,” so that he gave 
to every man free liberty and choice to believe what he 
would, yet he introduced this proviso: 

Earnestly and straitly charging them that no man should conceive 
so vile and base an opinion of the dignity of man’s nature, as to think 
that souls die and perish with the body; or that the world runneth at 
all adventures governed by no Divine Providence. Him that is of a 
contrary opinion they count not in the number of men but as one 


that hath debased the high nature of his soul to the vileness of brute 
beast bodies. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


Saint Thomas More had an immense respect for 
the freedom of the human mind and conscience. It 
was his resolve to keep a clear conscience that made 
Saint Thomas refuse to take the oath recognizing the 
King as the head of the Church. And to the sugges- 
tion that his obstinacy was due to the example of the 
Bishop of Rochester, he replied: 

Verily, daughter, I never intend (God being my good Lord) to pin my 
soul at another man’s back, not even the best man that I know this 
day living: for I know not whether he may hap to carry it. There is 
no man living, of whom while he liveth, I may make myself sure. 

It is of capital importance to observe that the 
crime with which, at his trial, Sir Thomas More was 
charged in the first and principal count of the Indict- 
ment was Silence: 


Examined and questioned by order of the Lord King Himself, as to 
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whether he received, accepted and considered the same Lord King as 
Head on earth of the English Church, . . . the same Thomas maliciously 
remained completely silent, refusing to make a direct answer to this 
question, and . . . saying: ‘I will not meddyll with any such matters, 
for I am fully determined to serve God, and to think upon His Passion 
and my passage out of this world.’ 

Echoing a passage in Aquinas which affirms the 
incompetence of human law to adjudge the interior 
acts and silences of the mind, about which no evi- 
dence can be given, Sir Thomas More protested: “For 
this my silence neither your law nor any law in the 
world is able justly and rightly to punish me.” 

After the jury had found him “guilty of high trea- 
son” Sir Thomas More, seeing that the judges were 
determined to condemn him, decided “in discharge of 
my conscience” to say what he thought about the Act 
of Supremacy. His Indictment, he said: 

Is grounded upon an Act of Parliament directly repugnant to the 
laws of God and His holy Church, the supreme government of which, 
or of any part thereof may no temporal prince presume by any law 
to take upon him... ; it is therefore in law, among Christian men, 
insufficient to charge any Christian. 

And just as the City of London “being but one poor 
member in respect of the whole realm” might not 
make a law against an Act of Parliament to bind the 
whole realm, so the realm of England “being but one 
member and small part of the Church might not make 
a particular law disagreeable with the general law of 
Christ’s universal Catholic Church.” Besides, the Act 
was contrary to the laws and statutes of England yet 
unrepealed: it was contrary to Magna Carta, the first 
clause of which provided that the Church should be 
free and independent of the Royal Power. 

The Lord Chancellor here interjected that: “Seeing 
all the Bishops, Universities and best learned men of 
the realm had to this Act agreed, it was much marvel 
that Thomas More alone against them all would so 
stiffly sticke thereat.” 
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CHRISTENDOM OR ISOLATION 


To which Thomas More, rising to the height of his 
great argument, made answer: 


If the number of Bishops and Universities be so material as your 
Lordship seemeth to take it, then see I little cause why that thing in 
my conscience should make any change. For I nothing doubt but that, 
though not in this realm, yet in Christendom about, of all these well 
learned bishops and virtuous men that are yet alive, they be not the 
fewer part that are of my mind therein. But if I should speak of those 
that are already dead, of whom many be now holy Saints in Heaven, I am 
very sure it is the far greater part of them that, all the while they 
lived, thought in this case the way that I think now; and therefore 
am I not bounden, my Lord, to conform my conscience to the Council 
of one Realm against the general Council of Christendom. For of the 
aforesaid holy bishops, I have, for every of yours, about one hundred, 
and for one Council or Parliament of yours (God knoweth what manner 
of one) I have all the Councils made this thousand years. And for this 
one Kingdom, I have all other Christian Realms. 


And so, in this trial the whole ideal of Christian 
social and political philosophy is revealed; the dig- 
nity of man, the freedom and unity of the Church— 
whose duty is to guide and protect the freedom of the 
human conscience—and its independence of the tem- 
poral power ; the limitation of the power of the Prince 
by the law of God and the living laws of the political 
community of free men; the weight and value of Tra- 
dition; the unity and integrity of the International 
Order. 


% a * 


When a train emancipates itself from the narrow restrictions of the 
rails, it becomes just a useless heap of scrap-iron. In the same way, 
the human soul loses all freedom and power of action when it gets 
off the twin rails of Faith and Morals. When the soul gets off the rails 
by mortal sin the supply of life-giving grace is cut off and the soul is 
dead. But Christ has given to the priests of His Church the power 
of restoring the flow of supernatural “juice”; and the confessional might 
be described as the spiritual fuse-box. Holy Roodlets. 
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What is a Man? 


FRANCIS GILBERT 





Reprinted from Tue Recorp, Australia, 


DDLY enough this is a question which has caused 

philosophers to scratch their heads for many 

centuries and even some of the best intellects made 
fools of themselves trying to answer it. 

The great Greek philosopher, Plato, for example, 
defined man as “a two-legged animal without feathers.” 
His rival, a man called Diogenes, rather took'the wind 
out of his sails when he brought into the lecture room 
a plucked fowl, held it up before the students, and 
said: “Behold Plato’s man.” Plato apparently had a 
sense of humor, for instead of retiring from school 
teaching and entering the old marine profession, he 
amended his definition to read: “Man is a two-legged 
animal without feathers, but having broad nails.” 

But though the learned men of pagan times came at 
last to have very accurate ideas about man’s nature, 
the full truth about him was not, and could not, be 
known until our Lord came on earth. For He, being 
God as well as man, had created human nature and 
alone knew all that went into its composition. Man is 
an animal in as much as he shares with the brute 
world a material body. But he has also a soul which is 
not visible because not made up of particles of matter. 
Man’s soul is like God in that it embraces an intellect 
and the power of free choice, and can never perish. 

A man’s soul is the power that enables his body to 
function. It is his principle of life. But the soul, too, 
has a principle of life which we call Grace, that is, 
that state when the Holy Spirit of God dwells within 
man. Grace comes first to a man’s soul when he re- 
ceives the Sacrament of Baptism, and it remains with 
him, growing stronger with every Mass he offers, 
every prayer he says, and every action he performs in 
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union with God. It can only be destroyed in one way— 
by committing sin. And that sin which kills the Divine 
life of the soul we call “mortal,” precisely because it 
does kill. 


BoDY-SouL 


Man, then, according to our Christian faith, is not 
merely a body nor yet merely a soul. Nor is it strictly 
true to say he is a body with a soul. Rather he is a 
“body-soul,” because the union between the two is not 
like a mixture of salt and sugar where both elements 
remain themselves, but is rather like the union between 
the two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, which results in 
a completely new substance—water. So powerful is 
this union that only death can dissolve it. 

When a man realizes the truth that he is a “body- 
soul” he is at once struck by the silliness of those 
people who try to separate religion from the rest of 
human activity. Religion, they say, concerns only man’s 
soul. Therefore keep it out of business, out of poli- 
tics, out of sport and out of social life. But whatever 
concerns man’s soul concerns also his body in some 
degree, because these two elements, body and soul, 
are in man, one. Therefore religion must penetrate 
the whole of man’s life. Nothing can escape it. It is 
the principle of life for a “body-soul.” 

But when one asks, today, what is a man? the ordi- 
nary fellow gives a strange variety of answers, all of 
which go to show how religion, being shut out of life, 
has warped the outlook of many people. 

Some think that man is merely a well developed 
body, bulging with muscles and excelling at all kinds 
of sport and feats of strength. This is merely a re- 
vival of the old pagan outlook which prevailed in Rome 
and Sparta. If man is to be no more than a well devel- 
oped body, then logically he ought to live like an ani- 
mal out and out. 
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Others again look on man merely as a mind to be 
developed. They concentrate on the acquirement of 
knowledge and learning. But in doing this exclusively 
they fall even below the pagan standard which de- 
manded a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

Some tend merely to satisfy their emotions through 
pleasure, as if life consisted only of play. These are 
undeveloped people who retain the mind of a child in 
an adult body. Now, none of these things is bad in 
itself, but becomes wrong through being separated 


from other human activities and being made an end 
in itself. 


MODEL 


The Christian view of life is that a true man should 
have a strong body, by taking reasonable care of his 
health, a developed mind, refined emotions controlled 
by a strong will, but above all these things union with 
God through religion. 

Perfect manhood can be found only in Christ, Who 
shared human nature in every possible way except sin. 

A young fellow who aims to be a real man—and 
boys always want to be men—must set about finding 
out what our Lord was like. What did He talk about? 
What did He do? What things did He like? The an- 
swers to these questions are very interesting. For 
instance, our Lord liked little children, flowers, fish- 
ing, rowing and a hundred other natural things that 
we enjoy. And why not? Had not His Father and our 
Father made them lovingly and preserved their kind 
through the ages for the use and pleasure of men? 

Christ was gentle (especially to sinners), but not 
weak. Christ was angry with the Pharisees, but He 
did not hate them. Indeed, He died for love of them. 
Christ loved all men not merely sentimentally or with 
words, but by living a hard life and dying a death of 
disgrace for our example and instruction, and to save 
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us when we could not save ourselves. Love is like that 
—it doesn’t talk much, but it is constantly doing things, 
not only occasional hard and heroic things, but the 
monotonous, little things of daily life. 

Christ was humble, He accepted insult and injury 
without complaint and without thought of revenge, in 
the hope that we would imitate Him as our Captain 
and Chief. Christ was obedient to Mary and Joseph 
whom He had created from nothing. They were His 
creatures to deal with as He liked. He obeyed them. 
Christ did not judge harshly of people’s characters. 
He was always more ready to forgive than to condemn. 

For the most part of His life, our Lord did not 
preach or work miracles. He worked hard at a car- 
penter’s bench with His hands. He could have whistled 
for an angel to do the work. He could have shown 
Saint Joseph how to make the most perfect cabinets, 
tables and chairs, but He didn’t. He made things ex- 
actly as He was told. He was cheerful at His work 
and did not watch the clock for knock-off time to come 
round. He loved His mother and provided for Her 
every need, even working His first miracle before he 
intended because it would please her. 

Christ was poor all His life, but He did not feel 
bitter towards the rich. He was sorry for them, be- 
cause it was so hard for them to keep both their 
money and their virtue. Christ loved purity. He de- 
manded that His followers should be clean, not only in 
their actions but in their works, their thoughts, and 
their desires. Christ prayed a great deal. And al- 
though He enjoyed the natural pleasures of life as, 
for instance, at the marriage feast of Cana, He was 
also known to fast. Christ was cheerful and wanted 
His disciples to be so too. Christ was patient, perse- 
vering, ready to give praise, obedient to the religious 
and civil laws, ready to die for the sake of us all. 

Christ was a Man. 
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Some Things New and Old 


SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH 


What is the attitude of the Church towards slavery ? 
I understand that the Church has always condemned it. 





LAVERY as an institution is very much older than 
the Catholic Religion, and when the Catholic 
Church came into existence in Apostolic times, it 
found slavery as much an institution of society as 
is the capitalist system today. In the Early Church 
the Christian sentiment appears to have been one of 
sympathy for slaves, rather than an outright condem- 
nation of slavery as part of the social order. 

Saint Paul the Apostle said that there was neither 
bond nor free, but in his Epistle to Philemon (Saint 
Paul, i, 10-16) it seems pretty clear that the Apostle 
was sending back a runaway slave, one Onesimus, to 
his master Philemon, who was a Christian. The early 
Christian writers do not seem to have stressed con- 
demnation, so much as the obligation of Christian 
masters to treat their slaves with kindness. 

But is must be understood that in those days slavery 
did not, of itself, convey the idea of racial inferiority, 
an idea that was part of the makeup of Negro slavery 
in later ages. 

Slavery evidently did not imply racial inferiority, 
because three of the early Popes were originally slaves: 
Evaristus (112-121); Anicetus (157-168) ; Calixtus I 
(227-233). The last had been slave to Carpophorus, a 
civil servant in the employ of the Roman Empire. 

Christianity at first did not, and could not, entirely 
abolish the institution of slavery. All it could do was 
to urge upon the masters the bettering of the condi- 
tions of slaves. In Roman society the manumission 
of slaves already existed as a legal system. 

Modern slavery, which was based on the concept of 
racial inferiority, has been condemned by the Church 
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in no uncertain terms. But the older concept of slavery, 
which had its basis in ownership and not in racial 
inferiority, ceased to exist in Europe by the end of the 
Middle Ages. 


MASTER OF THE SACRED PALACE 


Who or what is the Master of the Sacred Palace? 
What does this title mean? 


The office of Master of the Sacred Palace (of the 
Vatican) is one of great antiquity, and the holder of 
that office is today the Pope’s personal theologian and 
canonist. Just when this office was first created is not 
quite certain, but under Pope Honorius III (1216- 
1227) the office was held by Saint Dominic, and ever 
since the Master of the Sacred Palace has been a 
Dominican friar. 


From 1515 to 1925 it was the function of the Master 
of the Sacred Palace to give permission for the print- 
ing and publishing of all books issued in Rome, and 
until the usurpation of the Papal Sovereignty in 1870 
by the Italian Government, the imprimatur of the 
Master was necessary before any book of any kind 
whatsoever could be published or even issued in Rome. 


Today the duties of the Master of the Sacred Palace 
include the naming of preachers at Papal Chapels, 
the approval of their sermons in advance, and the 
examination of the theological questions. 


As a palatine prelate, the Master of the Sacred 
Palace resides in the Vatican. He is a Consultor of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office; official 
prelate of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and gen- 
erally a Consultor of the Pontifical Commission for 
Biblical Studies. 


Besides Saint Dominic, the office of Master of the 
Sacred Palace has been held by Saint Albert the Great, 
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Blessed Bartholomew of Braganza, and Blessed Am- 
brose Sansedonius. 


GHETTO CHURCH IN WARSAW 


I read somewhere that a Catholic church has recently 
been opened in the Jewish ghetto in Warsaw. Have 
you any information about that? 


It seems to be true that a Catholic church has 
recently been opened in the Ghetto of Warsaw, that 
section of the Polish capital in which the Nazi invaders 
have confined the Jews in Poland. This information 
comes from the London Catholic Herald, and it appears 
to be authentic. 


As to the church itself, little information is forth- 
coming. But the Catholic priest, Father Pudra, who 
is of Jewish descent (possibly a convert from Judaism) 
is obliged by the occupying Power to wear a six-pointed | 
star, the Jewish emblem, on his liturgical vestments, | 
because of his Jewish blood. 


Catholic prists in Poland, says the same source of 
information, are encouraging not only the morale of 
Catholics; also the Jews and the few Protestants look 
to the priests as their natural leaders. And these few 
Catholic priests, who manage to exercise their apos- 
tolic ministry in Poland, are making strong efforts to 
aid the unfortunate Jews in that invaded country. 


Celebration of Mass is forbidden in certain parts of 
Poland, and in these places Catholics assemble secretly 
in basements and even in caves, like the early Chris- 
tians, to assist at the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is reported that Jews, deprived of their own religious 
ministrations, are to be found among these secret 
attendants of the Sacred Mysteries of the Catholic 
Church. Reports from Lisbon relate that Catholics 
who help Jews are subject to penalties imposed by the 
invaders. 











